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1868, there have been twenty-one changes of Ministry — 
that is, a new Cabinet every three months. The Govern- 
ment oflbials number 10.000 in a population of 1,332,503, 
or one to every 133 inhabitants. 

Italy is " over head and ears" in debt, with a large defi- 
cit every year in the public revenue. The national debt 
amounts to £250,000.000, and the annual interest to £15,- 
000.000. The civil list is very large. To the King, 
£650,000 a year; to the crown prince, £ IS, 000; to two 
'other princes, cousins of the king. £i4,000; to the Duke 
of Acosta, £30,000 ; total, £752,000. Besides this, the 
expenses of the king in journeying into the provinces, and 
the charges of building and repairing royal residences are 
defrayed out of the public purse. As a set-off Victor Em- 
anuel gave up to the State in 1848, the large private do- 
mains of his family ; also, in 1861, eleven palaces which 
had belonged to the banished Grand Dukes of Ital_y. 

There is a heavy and hopeless national debt in the Pa- 
pal Dominion. The amount is estimated at 743,053.900 
livres, (or francs,) which is equivalent to $ 150,000.000 — 
not a large sum, but much more than the Pope can ever pay. 
It is not always that he is able to pay the interest. The 
revenue covers about one-half the annual expenditure, which 
is about $15,000,000 per annum. The amount of the 
Pope's civil list is unknown. His own personal cxpences 
are very small, but the neccessity of maintaining the state 
of a temporal prince, as well as that of " Head of the 
Church," must be costly. 

In the Netherlands, a monarchy established in 1815 but 
materially diminished and weakened by these cession of Bel- 
gium iu 830 the national debt amounts to £31.000,000, 
and the annual interest thereon to £2,302,9 18, or one-fourth 
of the total State expenditure. Between 1848 and 1868 
nearly £16,000,000 of the debt was paid off. The 
total money absorbed by the King and royal family is 
£75,000 a year ; but the princes of Orange-Naussau have 
an immense private fortune, accumulated by the commer- 
cial speculations of William I., the first King, who abdicated 
in 1840. Prince Frederick, the present King's uncle, con- 
tinues his father's trade speculatious' and is reputed to be 
one of the wealthiest Princes in Europe. 

The national debt of Portugal was began in 1796, and 
now amonts £38.000,000, the annual interest on which is 
£1,500.000 — but it often happens that only part of this 
interest is paid. For the last thirty years the expenditure 
has always exceeded the revenue. The expenses of the 
whole court amounts to £152,000 a year. The King, on 
his marriage with Victor Emanuel's daughter, in 1802, de- 
clined a grant of £14,000 from the nation to his wife, and 
pays it out of his own civil list. From this, too, he le- 
turns one fourthcenth of his own allowance, directing that, 
it be employed for edncational purposes. On the 25th of 
last month, King Luis further assigned to the treasury 
eight per cent, of the annual income of the royal family in 
cosequence of the fiinancial difficulties of the country. 
This is an example which some other potentates might cred« 
itably follow. — Washington Chronicle. 



OUR FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

There are current among us views on this subject so 
conflicting that the people may well be in doubt what to 
believe. Here is one view : — 

The history of the wbrld supplies no financial parallel to 
that of the American people during the war, and since its 
close. When the government was a borrower at the rate of 
hundreds of millions a year, the people were lenders at the 
same rate. Not a dollar was directly borrowed from any 



foreign country. The people, with about one-third of the 
Union, furnished the sinews of war, and oontinued to supply 
the money as long as the government needed to borrow it. 
When the war closed, in April, 1865, the cost up to 
that time was $2,366,955,977. Since then we have paid 
$630,431,125 of war debts previously due, and reduced the 
actual debt of the country by $470,256,640, and also 
advanced $42,194,000 to the Pacific Railroads, and paid 
$7,200,000 for the purchase of Alaska. Meanwhile the 
current expenses of the Government and the interest on the 
publio debt have been paid, which at an average rate of 
$318,928,021 per annum amount in three years and a half 
to $1,142,825,411. To accomplish this financial wonder 
the Government has received from the people in the same 
period $1,602,496,042. While carrying along the large 
expenses of the Government, we have annually paid one 
hundred and seventy millions toward the liquidation of the 
debt and for national improvements, and in the meantime 
greatly, relieved the burdens of the people by reduced tax- 
ation Nearly the entire amount thus raised has come from 
the states that sustained the Government during the war, 
and conquered the rebellion. 

These figures furnish evidence the most conclusive that 
the American people are fully adequate to meet all their 
obligations. Though the public debt is large, the capaci- 
ties of the people are proportionately large, and every day 
becoming larger. The taxes may be gradually reduced, 
and we see no occasion for despondency, and none for a 
panic. — N. T. Independent. 

Against these rose-colored views take the statements of a 
man who ought to know better of what he affirms. Senator 
Sprague, from Rhode Island, whose experience as one of 
our largest manufacturers entitles his opinions to great 
weight, says wo have been becoming constantly poorer 
instead of richer. 

" I wish I could believe we are growing richer. Are we 
richer as a manufacturing State in Rhode Island than we 
were before the war ? I say No ; and I know the fact my- 
self from experience. I know that seven years of employ- 
ment of the machinery of that State has reduced its value 
seventy per cent. Have we laid up anything to meet that 
deficiency ? Have we more lands, more houses, more of any 
of the necessaries of life ? The statistics do not show it. 
Wc are poorer, in my judgment, by the $5,000,000,000 we 
have spent in this war. It may be that to offset this you 
may deduct what we have produced during the seven years ; 
but then, on the other side of the account, you must add 
that which fifteen hundred thousand men have destroyed." 

Probabilities are certainly on the Senator's side. That a 
million and a half of soldiers should bo for years engaged 
in killing each other, and destroying property by wholesale 
with all the terrible enginery of modern warfare, without 
exhausting the resources of a eountry, is an absurdity so 
palpable and glaring, that we see not how any man of 
sense could entertain it for a moment.^ The thing is clearly 
impossible ; and wc marvel at the self-adulation that can 
talk so flippantly about our growing rich as a nation whilo 
sacrificing nearly a thousand able-bodied men, and three 
millions of treasure every day 1 A man who can believe 
such an absurdity, can believe anything he chooses. It is 
quite true, that wc are recovering as no other people ever 
did, from the financial pressure and derangements occasioned 
by our rebellion ; but this gratifying fact does not by one 
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iota lessen the vast aggregate of our losses in life and. treasure. 
We have been wont to look upon the English as the most 
heavily taxed people in the world ; but their income tax, as 
fair an index as any other, is only half as great as ours 
We doubt whether any other nation is so heavily taxed as 
ours ; and the time is coming when they will become restive 
and impatient, perhaps mutinous under the burden. 



English Finances. — Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recently submitted his annual Budget. The 
estimates made by the Hon. George W. Hunt, his prede- 
cessor in office, were £73,000,000, while the receipts were 
£72,500,000, leaviDg a deficit of £500,000, which had to 
be met this year. He (Mr. Lowe) estimated the expendi- 
tures of the present fiscal year at £68,250 000, showing a 
reduction of £2,250,000 from the estimated expenditures 
of last year, which was gained chiefly in the Admiralty and 
War Office. " He estimated the revenue of the present fiscal 
year at £73,000,000. The expense of the Abyssinian war 
was £9,000,000, of which £7,000.000 were expended in 
India. The country had still £4,000,000 of the amount 
to pay. The surplus of the present year would just balance 
the Abyssinian and the general deficit. Under the circum- 
stances, said the Chancellor, it is desirable to raise a further 
sum by taxation. He regarded the present means of col- 
lection as expensive and unsatisfactory, and said its only 
warrant was in its antiquity. He proposed to collect the 
assessed taxes by means of excise licenses. The ineome tax 
is to be collected in the same manner. By these measures, 
£3,250,000 will be brought into the financial year in addi- 
tion to the amount heretofore collected. Out of this amount 
he proposed a reduction of a penny upon the income tax, to 
Tepeal the import duty on coin and the fire insurance duty, 
and to rearrange several smaller items. This will give a 
decrease of £3,000,000, and will leave nearly £500,000 
clear surplus. 

This budget, though for England quite unusually favor- 
able, still shows how much more is war to cost than its 
abettors expected. That in Abyssinia was estimated by 
some, we believe, at only $10,000,000, by none more 
than $25,000,000, but it is now admitted to have cost 
$45,000,000. 



Abyssinian War. — Its cost to England is reported as 
£9,000.000, or $ 45,000,000. Paying pretty dear for 
such a whistle. 



At/stria deeper in Debt. — Her recent budget shows 
a deficiency of 3,000,000 florins, and for years her expenses 
have been running beyond her income. A virtual confes- 
sion of national bankruptcy. 



Great Public Works — Their tendencies to the world's 
peace. — The removal of natural barriers between nations, 
whether material or moral, and the overcoming of obstacles, 
to the free intercourse of all men, seem to be a principal 
part of the mission of the present age. The Chinese wall 
of political seclusion has been broken down, and that which 
still encloses Japan has begun to crumble. The Atlantic 
Ocean has been bridged for human thought, and all other 
oceans and seas will soon be traversed by the same inverted 
arch. Three great channels of international communication 
are rapidly approaching completion. The Pacific Railroad, 
traversing a distance of more than 3000 miles, ( onnecting 
two great oceans, and costing more than $200,000,000, prom- 



ises to be completed the present year. The railroad tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, connecting Italy with France, begun 
in 1860, has, in spite of extraordinary and unforeseen ob- 
stacles, advanced between four and five miles of the seven 
and a half miles which constitute its entire length, and will 
probably be completed within three years at the longest. 
The Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the Red 
Seas, and wide enough for the largest ships, is said to be 
within a few months of its completion. 

The success of these great works will stimulate to still 
bolder enterprises. A ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific at the point of 
their nearest approach, as the great railroad will connect 
them at the point of their widest divergence, cannot be long 
delayed. A submarine cable across the broad Pacific, con- 
necting the oldest and most populous with the youngest and 
most progressive of the continents, already begins to be 
talked of, and will no doubt be in actual operation within 
less than ten years. The Russian Czar is said to be pro- 
jecting a railroad acroas the whole width of his vast do- 
mains, to connect the Baltic with the Sea of Kamtschatka. 
And it cannot be long before England will secure, what 
rival theorists have already for many years been con- 
tending about, a continuous railroad communication with 
her Indian Empire. Whether it be from the eastern shore 
of" the Mediterranean, up the valley of the Orontes, across 
to the Euphrates, down the valley of that river to the Per- 
sian Gulf, and then along the coast-line to Hindostan, or 
by some other route, this great work must ere long be done, 
for it is demanded by the necessities of increasing travel, 
and is required for the security of the British Possessions 
in India. 

What mighty changes these and other similar communi- 
cations are destined to produce in the world ! They will 
give an incalculable impulse to commerce. They will be 
powerful promoters of peace, magnifying and multiplying 
all the interests which are opposed to war as the great 
waster and destroyer, and intensifying those friendly senti- 
ments which travel, trade and intercourse produce. They 
will powerfully tend to assimilate men to each other, to 
modify peculiarities of character and custom, and make one 
neighborhood of all the world. 

Let the Christian philosopher, then, consider what is to 
be the moral significance and value of these inevitable . 
changes in the relations of men to each other. Will all 
this be for good or for evil ? Will it tend to make men 
better, or to make them worse ? Will it advance or retard 
the progress of Christ's kingdom ? Will it tend to the 
salvation of souls, or to their perdition? One thing seems 
certain ; this bringing of all men so much nearer together 
must greatly increase the power of the influences that mould 
character in the mass. If Christianity be in fact, as we 
fully and joyfully believe, the prevailing moral power in 
human society, the most vigorous, the most aggressive, the 
most potent, the most enduring of all the moral forces in 
the world, then it would seem that Christianity must be 
the gainer by these changes. Let us see that ours be such 
a Christianity, and then we have nothing to fear. 

Roland. 



A Remarkable Speech from a War-Minister. — 
A most notable sign of the direction of public opinion and 
one in the highest degree encouraging to those who have 
long labored for the promotion of peace, and a Christian 
policy of international diplomacy, is afforded by the speech 
of Hon Capt. Vivian. M. P., the War Lord of the Treasury, 
delivered at Truro, December last on the occasion of his re- 
election. In setting forth the programme of measures 



